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national sympathy with all that is poetic and mystic and
melancholy. Yet Davitt, too, like William O'Brien, is
one of the most practical men living where any work
has to be done in or out of Parliament for the cause of
any section of his countrymen. Dayitt has been a dis-
tinct success in the House of Commons. I heard Mr*
Gladstone give to one of his speeches a tribute of praise
as generous as it was evidently sincere. Davitt is much
liked in the House personally, because of his sweet and
courteous manners and the unpretentious disinterested-
ness with which he has devoted himself to his cause.
There is nothing about him of the bearing of what one
might call the melo-dramatic patriot. He is always
bright and genial, enjoys a good joke, loves a good
story, and can make himself at home and on friendly
terms with any good fellow of whatever political party.
Davitt is decidedly social in his tendencies, and does
not cherish in his mind the slightest feeling of hatred
to the Saxon as a man, even though that tyrant Saxon
did hold him in prison for many years. I remember
well a certain occasion, nearly twelve years ago, when
it fell to the lot of Davitt and myself to hold a joint
reception in the city of Montreal in Canada. It came
about in this way. I was going through the United
States and Canada on a Home Rule mission; Davitt
was travelling in the same regions as the advocate, I
think, of the cause of the Irish tenantry. "We both
happened to be in Montreal at the same time, and for
the convenience of our fellow-countrymen and of our
Canadian sympathisers who wished to exchange a word
with us, it was thought desirable that we should hold a
joint reception. So we did, in the great room of one of
the great hotels. We spent hours of cordial greeting,
hand-shaking, and the interchanging of sympathies and
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